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4 
| What Do Europeans Think of 


American Foreign Policy? 
> 


Mr. Morcentuau: The Korean war has sharpened many of the prob. 
sms which confront the foreign policy of the United States today, and 
mong those problems are our relations with our allies. Some of our allies 
hink that we are going too far too fast in our foreign policy. We some- 
imes think that our allies do not go far and fast enough. 

With the armistice negotiations in Korea about to begin, I think that it 
; time to take stock of our relations with our allies. 

Reston, how does the situation look to you from the vantage point of 

he armistice negotiations in Korea? 


Mr. Reston: No people ever really thinks very much of the foreign 
olicy of its allies. That is almost the first point at which we have to begin. 
should have thought, on the whole, that our allies in Europe would 
eel rather good about the outcome (or the way it looks that the outcome 
aay be) in Korea perhaps in the next few days or weeks. 

I can remember, in the days just after the attack had taken place and 
efore we had got into the war, the general assumption among the Euro- 
eans was that perhaps we should not get in. They certainly were not 
ery confident that we would get in and do anything effective in Korea. 
is it has turned out, I think that, on the whole, it has been an effective 
sreign policy in Korea; and, therefore, I should think that there would 
ave been less tension rather than more. 


Mr. Morcentuau: On the other hand, of course, there were also many 
juropeans, and not a few Americans, even in high places, who thought 
zat after we had got in, we ought to get out, and as quickly as possible. 
Vhat do you think, Kuh, about that? 


Mr. Kuu: I think that Reston is right that the Europeans will feel 
ather good that the shooting is probably about to come to a stop. 

At the same time, they do not have short memories, and they will also 
scall that for several months we were on roller skates right near the edge 
f an abyss, at the bottom of which was the danger of general war. I be- 
éve that they will still have misgivings and uneasiness as to the next 
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incident which might bring us to that same edge, with some doubt as t 
the side on which we will wind up. 


Mr. Reston: I have no doubt that they will be worried about the nex 
incident; but I am afraid that that is the way that we are all going to hav 
to live for a long time to come. It seems to me that the question is no 
whether we are going to live dangerously or not, because obviously w 
are going to, but whether, by so doing, we avoid that abyss rather that 
fall into it. 1 would have thought, on the whole, that Korea has suggestec 
that perhaps we can avoid falling into the abyss if we have courag 
enough to face up to it. 


Me. Kun: I think that it will mean that to some Europeans. To othe 
Europeans it will mean that the decisions, the major decisions, are ne 
longer in their hands, and I think that their pleasure and relief at th 
impending end of the Korean war will be partly offset by the uncertaint 
as to what decision will be taken out of their hands next time. 


Mr. Reston: Morgenthau, you have just come from Europe. Do yon 
think that Europeans want to have the decision on these great issues 0 
war and peace in their hands? 


Mr. Morcentnav: I think that they want to have the decision, if the 
can, of not being forced to go to war. The first thing which strikes one 
when talking to people in Europe, is the almost biological fear of stil 
another, a third world war. Certainly the older people to whom one talk 
say that they have gone through two world wars and that they are ne 
going to go through a third one if they can help it. 


Mr. Reston: Is that not a very understandable reaction after the histor 
of the last twenty-five years? 


Mr. Morcentnau: It is certainly understandable, but it puts obstacle 
in the path of American foreign policy—and not only of American for 
eign policy but of the foreign policy upon which we and our Europea 
allies have agreed. The real problem, it seems to me, is that, when w 
speak of an abyss which we are approaching or which confronts us, w 
and our European allies are frequently talking about different things « 
about things which have a different urgency for us than for them. Whe 
we speak of a third world war, we still speak of something which is fair] 
remote from us and which may hit us disastrously or may not do so. Fe 
the European man in the street, a third world war means, of necessity, a 
unmitigated catastrophy; and it makes absolutely no difference to hit 
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whether he believes that we are going to win that war—and most Euro- 
veans, I think, believe that the United States would come out as victor, 
whatever that may mean, of a third world war—but he also feels and is 
convinced that he would come out of a third world war as a smashed 
ndividual in a smashed civilization. 


Mr. Reston: Does he think of this in the way in which you phrased it, 
is the United States and Russia in a conflict? Does he have a sense of 
community with the United States in this? 


Mr. Morcentuav: There is in a way a sense of community, in the sense 
hat he hates the Russians and is afraid of the Russians. But, strangely 
nough, you can talk to any European—except, of course, to Europeans 
n the government—you can talk to the man in the street, and everybody 
vill tell you that he is not afraid that the Russians are going to attack; 
ather, he is afraid that we are going to start the war. You can talk to a 
nan in Vienna or to a man in Frankfurt or in Munich or in London and 
ind that the fear that the Russians are going to start a war is much less 
yutspoken than the fear that we are starting it. Regardless of whether this 
s true or not—and I am convinced that it is not true—this is the opinion 
which is very prevalent in Western Europe. 


Mr. Kun: I have an illustration of just that point of view in a letter 
vhich I had the other day from a well-known writer and historian in 
ingland. This is what he says. I have the letter before me: 

“T wonder whether people in the United States realize how very 
trongly the mood on this side of the Atlantic has been drifting away’ 
rom American policy in the course of these last few months. Bevan 
that is Aneurin Bevan, who recently resigned from the Labour govern- 
nent | has undoubtedly gained great popularity and respect by his resig- 
ation. Most people saw in it a protest against rearmament and war, a 
yrotest much stronger than that to which Bevan has actually been pre- 
ared to commit himself. 

“One need not exaggerate the importance or the immediate political 
ffectiveness of this widespread disgust and horror with which people 
ere view the drift into war, for which they are inclined to blame pri- 
aarily American policy. Immediately Western European governments, 
ncluding the British, will undoubtedly follow American policy; but in 
he longer run the underlying mood is of great importance and is likely 
9 prove a tremendous liability to the Atlantic bloc. 
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“T personally think that if war comes the whole of Western Europe 
will enter it in a mood comparable to that in which France entered the 
war in 1939—to say the least, with resignation, a sense of gloom, defeat- 
ism, and, in some countries, open, widespread and active sympathy with 
the nominal enemy. In France and Italy the present mood in the work- 
ing class is characterized by an eager expectation of the arrival of the 
Soviet army. The worker’s general attitude is: “We need not do muchr 
fighting now for anything at all. Very soon the Red army will be here 
and will do the whole job for us.’ 

“This is not the mood in Britain, of course; but I doubt very, very 
much whether a new appeal for blood and sweat and tears will this time 
evoke even a small part of the response it did evoke in 1940. 

“Tt is interesting to see,” he concludes, “how far even into the Con- 
servative ranks the conviction has spread that it is not only on Russia 
that the blame for the present situation rests. One can find reflections: 
of this even in Churchill’s speeches.” 


Mr. Morcentuavu: This is certainly a letter which paints a dismal pic+ 
ture of European opinion concerning survival objectives of Americant 
foreign policy. 

Mr. Reston: Well, Kuh, you are almost making an isolationist out of 
me here, because it seems to me that that is a most depressing and, I 
would say, extremely unfair picture. The people may feel that way im 
Europe—and we are talking about the feelings, the emotions, of people 
rather than the logic of the situation—but it would seem to me that such 
a viewpoint had lost all sense of historical perspective. After all, in the 
last twenty-five years Europe has been crying for this country to come 
and make common cause with them in their struggles to maintain peace. 

Now this country has surely, in the last four or five years, done about 
as much as it was possible for any country to do in the defense of com+ 
mon interests. It has not only helped to bind up the wounds of the 
battlefield after the last war, but it has gone through with the Marshall 
Plan and with the North Atlantic Treaty, under which we have com- 
mitted ourselves to about as great a commitment as any sovereign state 
can possibly take. | 

And yet if that were really proved to be the prevailing view in Europe. 
I should think that the reaction in both countries and the hope of this 
coalition would be very poor indeed. | 


Mr. Kuu: I would like to say at once that there was no suggestion on 
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my part that this is the prevailing view. It may be. I think that there is 
no way of ascertaining that. The fact is that there is a large proportion 
of people in Europe who are strongly in sympathy with our foreign 
policy. The fact equally is that there is a large segment which is out of 
sympathy and in opposition to it. I do believe that the sentiments and 
the emotions expressed in that letter do convey quite accurately a feeling 
which embraces many millions of Europeans. 


Mr. Morcentuau: The strange thing is that in Europe you find in one 
and the same person the sentiment which that letter expressed combined 
with a great admiration and support of a certain aspect of American 
foreign policy. In other words, you have in Europe really a kind of psy- 
chological contradition in the minds of many people. On the one hand, 
most Europeans know that they cannot exist, either economically or po- 
litically or militarily, without the all-out support of the United States; 
at the same time, on the other hand, those very same Europeans resent 
the fact that to such a degree they must depend upon the assistance of 
the United States. 


Mr. Kun: Quite right. But when Mr. Reston recalls that for many 
years—before, during, and since the last war—Europeans have called on 
America to stand at their side, we should also point out that they did not 
conceive of the balance of power as it is today, as the result of which 
they regard themselves as being an American protectorate, which they 
feél is humiliating, and to a certain extent they resent it. 


_ Mr. Morcentnau: And, furthermore, they resent even more and fear 
even more the possibility that their countries might become the battle- 
field of a third world war, and they want to get out of that dilemma. It is 
for this reason that what we call the “third force’—the group which 
tries to stay neutral in the conflict between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, which thinks, and quite wrongly, that this conflict is none 
of their business—is much stronger than one would guess from the mere 
counting of election results. There is again almost a biological escape 
‘rom that dilemma of being smashed between the two—the colossus of 
he East and the colossus of the West. 


Mr. Reston: Let me frame this question for you, Morgenthau, to see 
vhether I can state it exactly: As I see it, since the end of the war we 
save had this enormous new force in the East, the Soviet Union, and at 
he same time the enormous force of the United States in the West, both 
sf them coming out of isolation. I do not think even in the gloomy pic- 
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ture which has been painted here this afternoon that anyone has said that 
in Europe they fear the aggression of the United States upon them, but | 
merely that our acts might induce the Soviet Union to wage war. Is that | 
right? 


Mr. Morcentuau: Exactly. 


Mr. Reston: It seems to me that, since the end of the last war, there 
have been three or four specific attempts by the Soviet Union to use force 
in order to achieve its objectives. There was, first of all, the retention 
by the Soviet Union of the Red army in the northern province of Iran, 
in Azerbaijan; then there was the use of indirect aggression in Greece 
and in Turkey; there was the attempt to blockade Berlin against the» 
agreements made at the end of the last war; and, finally, there was the 
proxy war.in Korea. 

Well, now, in each of these cases the United States, I think, did shovel 
perhaps inexpertly, perhaps rather emotionally from time to time, a very ' 
direct opposition to this policy; and in each case where that opposition | 
was shown by the United States the Soviet Union did pull back. It pulled: 
back in Iran. It pulled back in Greece and Turkey. It finally ended the: 
Berlin blockade as a result of our airlift, and now again it has sued for’ 
peace in Korea. Does this catalog of events make no impression whatso- 
ever upon thinking people of Barer 


Mr. Morcentuau: It makes an impression, but it might well ae the: 
wrong impression, because it strengthens the belief of many Europeans; 
that they are not threatened by the Soviet Union but that what threatens; 
the world is the impetuousness of the United States. You see, they draw) 
quite wrong conclusions from those facts which you have enumerated. 
I myself am not at all sure whether those partial retreats on the part of| 
the Soviet Union are the result of lack of aggressiveness or merely lack: 
of preparedness. 


Mr. Reston: You are a historian and I am just a reporter, but it seems} 
to me that under that kind of logic the British and the French should! 
have been the source of adulation in Europe in the 1930’s for giving in to! 
Hitler at Munich, because that avoided war, and so on. 


Mr. Morcentuau: And you know that in the 1930’s the Reis. | 


majority of public opinion in France and Great Britain did support he 
policy of appeasement. 


Mr. Reston: Yes; that is right. I do recall it. 
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Mr. Kun: You are assuming that the four retreats of the Soviet Union 
which you listed are bound to have reassured the Europeans, but I think 
that their feelings on that point are quite mixed and that they ask them- 
selves whether the United States will not become what Stalin, of all 
people, once described as being “dizzy with success.” The next time 
perhaps, they feel, we might venture a little further and commit the 
Europeans to a degree to which they are very reluctant indeed to be 
committed. 


Mr. Reston: I can see their worry. Certainly, as I said before, these 
things are not entirely reasonable; and even if you avoid war four times, 
the fifth time it is still as unpleasant as it was before. I was merely trying 
to make the point that I thought that Korea had indicated that the 
United States not only was able to oppose the aggressive tendencies of 
Communist imperialism but had done so in such a way as to avoid that 
great war. 

I think that that is what the great debate over MacArthur has been 
about, in which the Administration has insisted that, in opposing Com- 
munist imperialism, it ought to do so in such a restrained way that it 
did not in the process bring about that big war. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I think that you are entirely right. I was in Europe 
when the MacArthur controversy broke in the United States, and I must 
say that probably nothing since the end of the war has made such a deep 
impression upon many Europeans as the way in which that issue was 
settled. It was not so much that Europeans were relieved of the fear of 
war, which the policies advocated by General MacArthur conjured up; 
it was much more the fact that here was democracy in action—the fact 
that an immensely popular and successful general could be relieved over- 
night by the civilian authorities and that those civilian authorities could 
afford to allow that general to stump the country and to make his case 
against that same Administration and that Congress could applaud him 
and then investigate the circumstances of his dismissal. This was a lesson 
in applied democracy which sank deep into the consciousness of the 
Europeans and which they will not so easily forget. 

I think that in order to do justice to ourselves as well as to our Euro- 
pean allies, we ought to be clear in our minds that there are certain 
sources of misunderstanding which are inevitable and which cannot 
be helped and that there are others which can be helped by ourselves 
as well as by our allies. 
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First of all, I think that we should not forget that the traditionally 
great European powers, or the great world powers, such as Great Britain, | 
have now sunk into secondary if not third-rank place; and, on the other 
hand, we have risen to the top of the ladder, so far as power goes. Now, 
this in itself is a source of resentment and disappointment; and the 
British especially have their difficulties in adjusting themselves to that 
place of playing second fiddle to Uncle Sam. To a certain extent, this 
is also true of the French, who, of course, have sunk still deeper than 
the British have in this scale of power. 


Mr. Kun: You are quite right; and you could go on with the factors 
which you mention which arouse and will continue to arouse European | 
distrust of our policy—things such as our support of German rearma- 
ment and such as the pressure which we are placing upon our allies in 
Europe to speed up and enlarge their own rearmament. Those things 
have very serious implications for masses of Europeans. Rearmament > 
on the scale on which they have embarked, of course, promotes inflation. | 
It means that the savings of the middle class and, so far as they exist, 
those of the working class dwindle or disappear. It means that their 
social services are threatened, because so much money is going into re- 
armament that they must trim here and there on social security. 


Mr. Reston: You have just come back from over there, Kuh, and you | 
have seen it much more clearly, I am sure, than I have here, but is it not | 


true that our policy from time to time backs and fills and looks pretty 
inconsistent to people over there? 


Mr. Morcentuau: It certainly does. And, you see, it is sometimes diff- 
cult for us ourselves to understand what our foreign policy is all about. | 
Let us take, for instance, our Far Eastern policy. It is certainly not to be 
wondered at that the Europeans are sometimes unable to understand 
how we conduct our foreign affairs and what we are aiming at. Let us 
take especially the political and constitutional system under which we 
operate, which has no parallel anywhere in Europe. Who can under- 
stand in Europe that the President can pursue one policy in foreign | 
affairs and Congress quite a different one? Let us take certain speeches 
which high-placed officials in the State Department make about our 
foreign policy in the Far East and elsewhere which are the exact oppo- 
site, so it seems at least to the uninitiated reader, of what the Secretary 
of State and the President have said for years, and then to find in the 
papers a statement on the part of the Secretary of State that that par- 
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icular speech on the part of the high official does not constitute any 
ontradiction at all to what he has said all along. 

Now, we do not understand that. Should we be surprised that the 
Zuropeans do not understand it? 


Mr. Reston: No. It is perfectly understandable why a young country, 
aking over suddenly the range of responsibilities and dangers that this 
sountry has taken over, should from time to time show evidences of this 
vang-over of the old days when we did not train in the diplomatic 
ervice, and so on. But surely in Europe they do understand. If they are 
ondemning us for being young and emotional, I should think that, at 
he same time, they would have understood these inconsistencies and 
he element of accident which so often condemns our policy. 


Mr. Morcentuav: It is very difficult, of course, for a country such as 
sreat Britain, which has such an old and distinguished tradition in 
liplomacy, to understand. On the other hand, there is the young and 
yowerful country which has no such tradition. In other words, the 
3ritish have a tradition of wisdom to make foreign policy a success. 


Mr. Kus: Such as they are showing in Iran at the present time? 


Mr. Morcentuau: No, but I say traditionally, because they do not now 
lave the power, and their lack of success in Iran is in considerable part 
lue to their lack of power. 

We have all the power, but we have not all the wisdom. 

Mr. Kuu: Of course, there is, I believe, another factor in this Euro- 
yean mentality which is quite unpolitical but which has very distinct 
olitical implications. That is a certain European enmity toward the 
(merican people. That is perhaps most clearly illustrated by the films 
hat they see. 

Mr. Morcentuau: Yes; of course, we do not really need to be surprised 
bout that either, because every rich man is, of course, envied by those 
vho are less rich and ones who are more rich. 

Mz. Reston: It is painting a false picture. 

Mr. Morcentuau: I think that we ought to consider that our relations 

vith our allies are necessarily difficult and that great wisdom is required 
rom us and from our allies to minimize those difficulties. 
It would certainly be extreme folly for us to say that we should go it 
lone, for we are in the defense of Europe not primarily for the sake of 
jurope but for our own sake. It is also the tradition of American foreign 
olicy to defend Europe against aggressors. 


THE CHANGING WORLD* 
By E. H. CARR 


THE conspicuous fact about the international scene today is the passing; 
of power from western Europe: for the first time for many centuriess 
western Europe is no longer the centre of the globe. Even our conven- 
tional geographical terminology has become obsolete and inappropriate 
In a world whose focus of power is in Washington, our modern Far 
East lies somewhere in the countries of the so-called Iron Curtain, andl 
our Far West along the eastern coast-line of Asia. The vast land mass: 
of Europe and Asia located between those two lines has become a terrat 
incognita almost impervious either to our military or our missionary 
efforts, a territory no longer effectively belonging to our world at all, andi 
resembling one of those no-man’s-lands which the cartographers used tox 
decorate with the comprehensive and sweeping inscription “Here be 
savages.” 

The decay of Europe had long been heralded. It was confidently an-+ 
nounced when the French revolution broke up the feudal structure off 
eighteenth-century Europe. Burke, in his famous Reflections on that. 
event, announced that “the glory of Europe is departed.” In the eighteen4 
twenties, Hegel, a philosopher whom it is not nowadays fashionable tc 
quote except to condemn, called America “the land of desire for all those 
who are weary of the historical lumber-room of old Europe” and “the 
land of the future where, in the ages that lie before us the burden of the 
world’s history shall reveal itself.” In the next decade Tocqueville, hail 
ing the Russians and the Americans as the two great nations of the 
future, noted that “each of them seems to be marked out by the wil! 
of heaven to sway the destinies of half the globe.” At the end of the 
eighteen-forties Alexander Herzen refused to believe that “the destinies 
and the future of humanity are fixed and nailed to western Europe,” ang 
named the United States of America and Russia as the two young and 
vigorous nations which were preparing themselves to carry on the torch} 

The prophecy, though brilliant, turned out to have been premature: 
and after the middle of the century was heard no more. Something very 


* Reprinted from The Listener, June 7, 1951. Originally presented as a broadcast on the 
Third Programme of the B.B.C. 
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odd had happened. While the attention of political observers, theorists 
and enthusiasts was concentrated on the fate of the political revolution 
n France, another revolution—an industrial revolution—had taken place 
n Great Britain, and, long before the Great Exhibition of 1851, which 
was its public advertisement, had transformed not only the face of 
Britain, but the face of the world. The foundation of the industrial revo- 
ution was steam-power, and Britain owed her leadership in it in part 
0 the inventiveness and enterprise of her citizens and in part to her rich 
deposits of coal and iron. Its essence was a world-wide division of labour 
yn an unprecedented scale. Steam-power for the first time made it eco- 
10mical to manufacture goods in larger quantities than the national mar- 
<et could absorb; steam-power for the first time made it possible to trans- 
dort them cheaply and rapidly to any part of the globe. Britain could 
9ecome the manufacturing centre of the world; in return for her manu- 
actured goods the other countries could supply her with much needed 
‘ood and raw materials. After about 1870 the British manufacturing mo- 
10poly began to be seriously challenged, notably by Germany and the 
United States. But in a continually expanding market competition was 
ittle felt or feared; and the system remained intact, though with a rapid- 
y diminishing British preponderance, down to the end of the century.... 

Before the end of the nineteenth century the peculiar conditions which 
vad created this remarkable and highly artificial type of world economy 
vad begun to fade out. Its continuance depended on the possibility of 
progressive and relatively frictionless expansion by the leading industrial 
ountries. In the eighteen-eighties competition for the few remaining 
yacant lots on the earth’s surface was becoming acute. By 1900 new 
andidates, notably Japan and Russia, were jostling for a place in the 
harmed circle of industrial powers. The final clash came on a world 
cale in 1914, and the magnificent and solid-seeming structure went 
jown like a pack of cards. What was not recognised—is not recognised 
yen today—was that the nineteenth-century world economy was no 
onger a flourishing tree, but dying timber, when the hurricane struck it. 
[he system of international division of labour and free (or relatively 
ree) multi-lateral trading under the beneficent financial autocracy of 
he city of London had been a brilliant improvisation—so brilliant that 
o those who enjoyed its refreshing fruits it looked like lasting for ever. 
3ut some time before 1914 the trunk had begun to crumble, the rifts 
vere visible; and, once it was down, nothing could set it up again. The 
reat illusion of the nineteenth century was not about the brilliant suc- 
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cess of the social and economic order it created, nor about the contribu-- 
tion of that order to the wealth and welfare of mankind: those were,, 
and are, unquestioned. The great illusion was that so transient and deli-- 
cately poised a structure could be permanent—or even long-lived. ... 

If we want to understand American foreign policy—and it is an under-- 
standing which should give it every claim to our sympathy—we must: 
realise that it is a partly conscious, partly unconscious imitation of Brit - 
ish nineteenth-century achievement. Most Americans feel today that,, 
with American leadership substituted for British leadership, the world] 
could be as fine and peaceful and prosperous a place as it was a century! 
ago (a little idealisation of the past may come in here) if it were not; 
for one untoward but incidental factor; the aggressiveness and intransi-- 
gence of the Russians. They thus bitterly resent the intrusion of the Rus-- 
sians and of the Russian revolution as something which cheats them of 
their rightful heritage. These feelings and opinions are perfectly natural. 
But the diagnosis on which they depend is dangerously lacking in his-’ 
torical perspective. To believe that the Russians are responsible for all] 
the evil or all the difficulties in the world today is too easy an escape from) 
our own responsibilities and tasks. We are steering our course on a: 
stream of events whose head-waters can be traced in the broad historical! 
region of the French, the American and the industrial revolutions. The: 
Russian revolution is a tributary which, joining the main river at a com, 
paratively recent stage, has swollen it and made it more turbulent, but} 
has probably not much deflected its course. The stream rolls on; and it! 
would still have been true without any Russian revolution that we are: 
today navigating in very different waters, in a different landscape and a| 
different climate from those through which we were passing in the mid-: 
nineteenth century. If our new pilot tries to set his course by the same: 
charts which served the old pilot well enough a hundred years back, he 
will be in serious danger of running the ship aground. 

How then has the international scene changed fundamentally in the! 
twentieth century? In what respects are our nineteenth-century outlook 
and our nineteenth-century techniques now obsolete? We are living 
today in a period of revolution which has now been in progress for 
nearly two centuries—what Marx would, I suppose, have called “perma- 
nent revolution”—and of which the two current phases may perhaps 
best be labelled the social revolution and the colonial revolution. Where 
do we stand in regard to these two world-wide revolutions? 

The main outlines of the social revolution include the transition from 
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he “night-watchman” to the “social service” or “welfare” state—the state 
af which we demand that it shall bring about a larger measure of equal- 
ty than ever before between its citizens (“fair shares for all”); that it 
should as far as possible ensure both freedom and equality of oppor- 
unity for all; that it should so plan and direct the national economy that 
he periodical crises inherent in Jaissez-faire systems should be avoided, 
hat full employment may be secured for all who are able to work, and 
hat the natural resources and national man-power may be applied to the 
production of those things that are most needed, rather than of those 
hings which can be sold at the highest profit; and it should so plan and 
jirect our international trade that our scarce resources may be used to 
ring in those overseas supplies of which we are most in need, and on 
he most favourable terms. 

Some comment is, however, needed here on two international aspects 
f the contemporary social revolution—the Russian aspect and the Amer- 
can aspect. The world being, in spite of the recent efforts of our diplo- 
natic cartographers on both sides, all one place, the Russian revolution 
was a symptom and a part, though only a part, of the social revolution 
yf the twentieth century. The social strains and stresses, which in the 
idvanced industrial countries had made themselves felt gradually and 
with comparative mildness, broke out with extreme violence in the most 
yackward industrial country of all, thus falsifying the Marxist predic- 
ion that the proletarian revolution would occur where capitalism had 
eached its most mature development. The revolution of 1917, having 
yecurred in backward Russia in the middle of the first world war, had 
o face the handicap, first, of a primitive economy hopelessly shattered 
ind dislocated by the impact of large-scale war, and, secondly, of a po- 
itically primitive community unused to any form of government save 
mn unenlightened feudal autocracy. These conditions quickly infected 
he theory and practice of the revolution, which soon began to inspire 
iorror and dismay even in circles that had at first greeted it with sym- 
yathy and enthusiasm. 

The attitude of western countries towards the Russian revolution in 
he last thirty years has been extraordinarily ambivalent. Sane judgment 
as always recognised that there was something in the Russian revolu- 
ion to be learned as well as much to repel. But the proportion in which 
he two reactions should be blended has always been controversial. In 
art, divisions of opinion about it have been divisions between right and 
sft. But in part also the division has been chronological, opinion having 
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varied from period to period to match the changing state of relations _ 
between the western countries and Soviet Russia. At the present moment | 
these relations are notoriously worse than at any time in the past thirty | 
years, and the current estimate of the Russian revolution stands at its 
lowest point. Indeed, it is now almost sufficient to discredit any policy 
to suggest that it bears some resemblance to something that has been | 
done in Russia. This is a pity; however human, it is a little childish to 
refrain from doing something that is desirable because our hated neigh- 
bours the Joneses have also found it desirable. From the point of view of | 
socialism, it may well be a misfortune that the first socialist revolution 
should have occurred in a country with the political and economic back- | 
ground of Russia. But books written to show that, if the British Govern- 
ment establishes the elements of a planned economy or nationalises key _ 
industries, or controls foreign trade and exchange or the distribution of 
key commodities, or directs labour by the methods adopted during the | 
war, then Britain is on the way to becoming a totalitarian police-state, | 
are either disingenuous or silly. If one could add up the full account of | 
the past thirty years, one might find that, so far as concerns western | 
Europe and northern America, more harm had been done by the bogy | 
of communism in frightening people away from doing sensible things 
than has been done by communism itself. ... 
There is another point on which basic attitudes on the two sides of the | 
Atlantic are apt to diverge: rearmament. Nobody in Europe denies the | 
need for armaments. If American forces were withdrawn from Ger- | 
many today as they were withdrawn from the 38th parallel in Korea | 
three years ago, a Korean incident would be likely to occur in Europe. | 
I have never been a pacifist or questioned the importance of power in | 
international affairs. If the United States and the western world were to. 
disarm today, we should not have long to wait for substantial and cata- 
strophic changes in the map of the world. | 
But between this picture of total and helpless disarmament and a pic- 
ture of all America and western Europe armed to the teeth and organ- | 
ised on a war footing a line can be drawn; and somewhere in this line. 
the point of reason and commonsense must be found. “War,” as Cle-| 
menceau said on a famous occasion, “is too serious a matter to be left to | 
the generals”; and this is a cold war in which the home front is as im- | 
portant as the front line. The threat to our democracy is not exclusively | 
military. In many European countries dissatisfaction with hardships and | 
inequalities of a social order creates vulnerable points, of which the wide- | 
: 
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spread fear of communist parties, of fifth columns, of fellow-travellers, 
of infiltration into trade unions and other organisations provides clear 
evidence. Against these latent discontents rearmament is no security. 
The crux of the present situation is that, in the undamaged and still ex- 
panding economy of the United States, rearmament means in large 
measure a using up of available resources, a taking up of the slack of 
surplus production, even a safeguard against potential unemployment. 
In Europe and in Great Britain, on the other hand, rearmament means 
from the first moment a diversion of resources urgently needed for physi- 
cal and social reconstruction, a fresh tightening of the belt, a further 
inroad on our social policies. In Great Britain, in particular, our labour 
force is now barely sufficient to maintain the standard of living of a popu- 
lation whose age-structure is increasingly top-heavy. However generous 
American aid may be, the diversion of large numbers of able-bodied 
young men into the armed forces or the services that supply them is 
bound to depress that standard still further. It is easy to imagine a point 
beyond which efficiency in the front line might be purchased at the cost 
of decreased stability and staying-power on the home front. No decision 
facing the British Government—or European governments in general— 
today is more difficult or important than this balancing between military 
and social programmes. No point more urgently calls for American sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

Here, then, is one of the two great forces which are transforming the 
face of twentieth-century politics and helping to mould the shape of the 
new society: the social revolution. The other is the colonial revolution. 
_.. What is the character of this colonial revolution? In the early years 
of the century, when the world was still dominated by the political pre- 
suppositions of laissez-faire, it expressed itself at first in political demands 
for the withdrawal of the capitulations in Egypt and Turkey, for self- 
sovernment in India, for the abolition of the unequal treaties in China. 
These political demands have not been abated. Everywhere today where 
he European nations still exercise any kind of political rule over non- 
white peoples, the demand for political independence is more and more 
nsistently raised; and only where this demand has been unconditionally 
conceded, as in India, have relations between European and Asiatic 
seoples taken a turn for the better. The peoples of Asia, though divided 
mong themselves by as many differences and mutual antagonisms as 
he peoples of Europe, are at present united in their desire to be rid of 
European political or military interference. 
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Whatever acts of aggression may be committed in Asia, and whatever | 


pronouncements may be made by the United Nations, it is important | 


to realise that, from the Asiatic standpoint, any white armies fighting © 
against Asiatic armies on the soil of Asia are ipso facto the aggressors. . 
This view is common throughout Asia, and any Asiatic nation or group | 
which invokes or accepts the aid of European or American troops to | 
fight against fellow Asiatics will be quickly branded as traitors to the 
common cause. This solidarity of Asia against white rule and white | 
intervention is a new and rather frightening phenomenon. But here | 
again we shall be mistaken if we regard the Soviet Union as a prime | 
mover in these developments. In the present configuration of world poli- 
tics, the Soviet Union profits from the clash between Asia and the west- | 
ern world and will do everything to intensify it. But Russia did not create | 
the colonial revolution, and cannot even now control its course. It might | 
easily take lines unwelcome and embarrassing to Moscow if western | 
pressure were removed. | 
The underlying essence of the colonial revolution is today economic | 
rather than political, and this gives the best hopes to the world of being | 
able to weather it without disaster. ... | 
While the main contemporary issues in international politics are inti- | 
mately bound up with the social and colonial revolutions and cut across | 
national boundaries, the most delicate question—and the one in which | 
our diplomacy is most concerned—is that of relations between America | 
and Europe. Of the many differences of outlook for which the broad | 
Atlantic is mainly responsible one is predominant in the present context. 
Americans, however much they shrink from war, are none the less able | 
to look beyond a potential third world war to the prospect, however illu- | 
sory, of peace regained, just as Europeans in the nineteen-thirties were 
still able to look beyond the potential second world war. Today Euro- + 
peans know that little or nothing worth saving in Europe can survive a} 
third war: they are not concerned, like many Americans, with the ques- - 
tion how a third world war is to be won, but only with the question how ’ 
it is to be avoided. And the fate that awaits Europe in the event of an-+ 
other war gives Europeans a far greater moral right to make their voices } 
heard in international councils than could be claimed in virtue of their’ 
actual or potential contribution to the military strength of an alliance. In} 
Professor ‘Toynbee’s brilliant epigram, “No annihilation without repre-- 
sentation.” : 


But in what sense should Europe, and particularly Great Britain, malt 
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; tof s right conferred on them by their grim stake in a third world 
yar? In what sense should we make our voice heard in Washington 
nd New York? In matters of rearmament there is not much that we 
an say, except to plead that, besides armaments, there are other vital 
lements in our defences against communism which it would be danger- 
us to starve. But our main function must be continuously to make clear 
9 American opinion, and to the American Government, that neither 
jurope nor Asia can return to the practices or precepts of the nineteenth- 
entury order; that, being unable to turn back, they are bound, if they 
ould avoid sheer helplessness, to move forward along the line marked 
ut by the social and colonial revolutions; and that this advance is their 
est bulwark against the Soviet power. A healthy economy in Europe 
nd a real independence in Asia would make the military task of defence 
nodest and manageable. On the other hand, if we tolerate social inequal- 
jes and mass unemployment i in Europe, and refuse to recognise revo- 
tionary national aspirations in Asia, and so provide a rich field for 
oviet propaganda, then the military task may well come to exceed our 
owers. That there is a serious possibility of any lasting or far-reaching 
sreement with Soviet Russia at the present time I do not believe. But 
uis makes it all the more important to look to our defences, and to recog- 
ise that the military part of those defences is not the only part. The 
ew world of Asia and much of the old world of Europe would welcome 
j0re active leadership from Great Britain in driving these points home 
1 Washington. Like responsibilities in domestic politics, this responsi- 
ility i is a difficult one for any British Government to shoulder at a time 
£ material weakness, But the predicament of the world today is grave 
hough to make courage the highest form of prudence and the taking of 
isks the best insurance for ultimate security. Today even frank speaking 
squires courage. The British Government and British opinion have 
4own some of that courage. They will need, as time goes on, to show 
ill more. 
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